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MAY. 

May is the month that all the poets love to talk about 
and to praise. Their verses are full of “sweet May,” 
«flowery May,” “lovely May,” and other equally pleas 
ant epithets, and they tell us that 


“ The fairest month in all the year, 
Is sweet and sunny May.” 


But May does not always deserve her character. She is 
sometimes rude and blustering, and oftener still, cold 
and chilly. Nevertheless, she has many good qualities ; 
her smiles are very gladdening, and she presents us with 
some delightful flowers, which, though they may not 
rival their sisters of the summer months in showy color- 
ing, surpass them all in delicacy, and in almost over- 
powering sweetness of odor. 

The young friends from whom we parted on the first 
of April, were looking forward to the first of May with 
still more eagerness. The school to which they belong- 
ed, with several other schools were to assemble early in 
the morning in a grove on the outskirts of the town, and 
there choose a Queen of May, with all the appropriate 
festivities. Mary and Fanny looked forward to the oc- 
casion with much eagerness, especially the latter, who 
had never been “a Maying” in her life. 

But several days before the first of May, Fanny took a 
severe cold, and her mother began to hint to her the 
possibility that she might be disappointed. Fanny did 
not give much heed to these suggestions, however ; she 
was sure she should be well enough, and she went on 
talking of the pleasure she should enjoy, till the very last 
day of April. Her mother told her then that she could 
not consent to her going with the others. The grass 
would be wet, and the air probably chilly at that early 
hour, and as her cold was no better, it would be highly 
imprudent to go out in such circumstances. Fanny felt 
the disappointment keenly, but she submitted with 
cheerfulness to her mother’s decision. Mary said that 
she would not go if Fanny could not, and she persisted 
in this resolution. though Fanny urged her to go. 

So the boys went without their sisters, and when they 
tame back, just as the family were sitting down to 
breakfast, they told the girls they had not lost much by 
staying at home. The morning was rather cold, and the 
tir filled with a thick mist or fog, amounting almost to 
Tain. 

“Ever so many of the girls,” said Harry, “had nothing 
on but bonnets and little handkerchiefs round their necks, 
and some of them even took off their bonnets. I guess 
they suffered a little from cold, and they looked forlorn 
enough, with their curls all out, and their hair hanging 
straight about their ears. Even Julia Stevens, who was 
Queen, you know, did not look pretty. They marched 
tound in the wet grass, and we boys liked very well to 


see them, but I guess there was not much fun in it to 
them.” 








Fanny and Mary were both glad they had staid at 
home, Their mother told Fanny that the 20th of that 
month was her grandfather’s birth-day, and that they 
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to celebrate the day. If it should prove pleasant, they 
were to drink tea in the arbor, which was large, and 
floored so as to keep them from the damp ground. 
Their mother said that'as Fanny had borne her disap- 
pointment so pleasantly about maying, grandpa had de- 
termined to wait till she was well enough to be of the 
party ; and if she should not have regovered by the 20th, 
he would put off the celebration to some other day. 
Fanny was very much obliged and very happy. When 
the day came it was the finest possible. The air was 
perfectly soft and balmy, and Fanny perfectly recovered. 
The children assembled soon after dinner, for such had 
been grandpapa’s request, and they passed the afternoon 
very happily in various diversions. But the crowning 
pleasure of all came after tea, just before they went 
home. Grandpapa filled his pockets with sugar-plums 
and candy of every description. He then hid, and the 
children were told to look for him. When he was found 
there was to be a scramble for the sugar-plums. Grand- 
papa was hidden so nicely, that the children did not find 
him for some time, although he kept calling “coop! 
coop!” But at last little Frank, the youngest of the 
party who was able to join in the play, found him and 
brought him out of his hiding-place. Here what a 
shouting ensued! what a scrambling! what fun in hunt- 
ing for the good things! Grandpapa was attacked on 
all sides at once, and it was well for him that he was not 
quite pulled to pieces by his young assailants. At last 
they obtained all, and then went home declaring that 
they had never spent a pleasanter day. L. 








NARRATIVE. 








REQUESTS AND DEMANDS. 


Rollo was standing one afternoon in the yard 
near a great log of wood, which he was idly 
chopping with his hatchet, when he heard the 
door open, and, looking up, he saw his cousin 
Lucy coming out to find him. The people in 
the house had told her that Rollo was out in the 
yard somewhere. 

‘* Rollo,” said she, “I have come to play with 

ou.” 

‘* Well,” said Rollo, walking along towards 
her. ‘That is exactly the thing; I wanted 
somebody to go down into the woods with me.” 

‘What are you going to do down in the 
woods?” asked Lucy. 

**O, I am going to clear a piece of land,” said 
Rollo, ‘I am going to have a little farm.” 

** A little farm!” said Lucy. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Rollo. ‘ Father says I may cut 
down as many alder bushes as I please; and 
there is one good level place there, where there 
is nothing but alder bushes. ‘Come. We'll cut 
them down, and burn them up, and have our 
farm there. We'll plant some corn. Come.” 

Lucy said, ‘“‘ Well,” with a tone of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure, as if she liked the plan; and 
she followed Rollo along towards the great gate. 

‘** But, Rollo,” she said, in a minute or two, 
‘*won’t there be too many roots to plant our 
corn?” 

“OQ no,” said Rollo, “I don’t think there will 
be a great many roots. Besides, we can dig 
em up.” 

Rollo began to open the great gate for Lucy 
and himself to go through, when he happened to 
think that they had not got any dipper. When 
he went down to work in the woods, he always 
used to carry a dipper to get water out of the 
brook ; for Rollo, like other children, was al- 








and all their cousins were invited to their grandmother’s 








ways wanting a drink of water. 
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“There,” said he, “ Lucy, I have forgotten 
the dipper, now; you just go back and get it. 
You know where it hangs, on my little nail be- 
hind the door.” 

**O no,” said Lucy, ‘we shall not want any 
dipper.” 

“Yes, we shall,” replied Rollo; “I always 
want a drink when I am working; and you’d 
better go and get it.” 

‘“‘No,” answered Lucy; ‘besides, you ought 
to go and get the dipper, as you are the one who 
is going to want drink.” 

** No,” said Rollo; “I have got the hatchet, 
and that is my share. Come, you must go back 
and get it.” ’ ‘ 
So saying, he gently pushed Lucy with one 
hand, and with the other he held the gate, so as 
to prevent her going through. 

Lucy smiled, but Rollo looked a little vexed. 
Lucy retreated a little, and then, going along by 
the fence a few steps, she began to climb over, 
looking good-naturedly at Rollo, who was hold- 
ing the gate all the time. 

Rollo ran to where Lucy was climbing over, 
and began to reach up his hands to stop her. 
“ Lucy! Lucy!” said he, in an irritated tone. 

Lucy stopped, and, seeing that Rollo was 
really beginning to be angry, she stepped back 
off from the fence, and began to walk slowly 
away. 

Rollo thought, from her appearance, that she 
was not going after the dipper. Besides, he felt 
somewhat guilty and self-condemned. He stood 
a moment watching Lucy through the bars of 
the fence, and then said, 

‘“‘ Where are you going, Lucy?” 

Lucy turned around, and looked at Rollo 
rather sorrowfully; but she kept walking on 
slowly backwards. 

‘IT don’t know where to go to,” said she. “I 
came to play with you, but you won’t let me.” 

“I think you ought to go and get the dipper,” 
said Rollo. 

‘I don’t think you have any right to make me 
go,”’ said Lucy. 

‘“‘Nor I either,” said a voice that sounded 
like Jonas’s, which came from towards the 
garden. 

They both looked that way, and saw Jonas’s 
head over the garden fence. : 

“‘ Jonas,” said Rollo. 

‘“¢ What,” said Jonas. , 

Rollo paused. In fact he had not any thing 
to say. At length, however, he looked up again, 
and said, a 

“Don’t you think that Lucy ought to go and 
get the dipper?” 

“That is a question for her to consider,” 
said Jonas. ‘If she should ask me for my ad- 
vice about it, perhaps I should give it to her; 
but you ought not to trouble yourself about her 
duty.” 

Rollo did not answer. 

“The question is for Lucy to consider,” con- 
tinued Jonas, ‘‘ whether she ought to go or not. 
The question for you is, whether, if she decides 
not to go, youought to undertake to make her.” 

‘*] was not going to make her,” said Rollo. 

“Yes, you held the gate,” said Lucy, “and 
would not let me go through.” 

“ You did not ¢ry to go through,” said Rollo. 

‘* Because I saw you was holding the gate,” 
said Lucy, ‘‘and so it would do no good to 
try.” 





‘It was not merely holding the gate,” said Jo- 
nas. ‘ You talked about it as if youhad a right 
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to demand of her to go. That’s the way that 
boys and girls get into half their quarrels. 
They make demands where they ought only to 
make requests.” 

«I don’t see much difference,” said Rollo. 

«There is a great deal of difference,” said 
Lucy. 

“Yes,” said Jonas, ‘‘ you see, Rollo this is it. 
When we request anything, we do not pretend 
that we have a right to require it to be done. 
We leave it to the persons whom we ask, to de- 
cide; and, if they decide not to do it, we acqui- 
esce. But when we demand anything, then we 
can properly insist upon it, and show the per- 
sons that we have a claim upon them, and that 
they ought to comply; and we are displeased if 
they do not comply. That’s the mistake that 
boys are always making. They demand when 
they have only a right to request, and so they 
get into a quarrel.” 

Rollo was silent, and began chopping an old 
post which stood near him, gently, with his 
hatchet. ' ‘ 

“ But I think she ought to have gone,’ 
he, in a low tone. 

‘‘ Even if she ought, you had no right to insist 
upon her going. And I think you had better go 
yourself.” 

“ Well,” said Rollo, ‘‘ when I have stuck my 
hatchet into this post.” 

He struck the hatchet once or twice into the 
top of the post, and at length, when it was fixed 
there, he turned towards the house; but he saw 
Lucy running along before him, after the dipper. 
He met her just as she was coming out with it, 
and they then walked along very peaceably to- 
gether. Rollo resolved to be careful after that, 
and not demand where he had only a right to 
request. 

The two children went along together through 
the gate, and down thelane. When they reach- 
ed the brook, Rollo helped Lucy across the log 
which served for a bridge, and then they each 
took a good drink of water out of their dipper. 
After this they sauntered slowly along to the 
place where Rollo intended to clear the land. 
It was by the side of the brook, pretty level, 
though there was a high bank all around it be- 
yond. In fact it was a piece of ground which 
was often overflowed when the brook was high. 
There were several tall alder bushes scattered 
over it; and there were large trees growing upon 
the bank. These large trees overhung and shel- 
tered the level piece of ground which Rollo had 
selected for his farm. : 

“There, this is the place,” said Rollo, when 
he reached the spot. ‘Isn’t it a good place?” 

‘““Why, yes,” said Lucy, looking around; ‘‘only 
I thought it would be rather bigger.” 

“QO, this is big enough,” said Rollo. 
plant a great deal of corn ‘here.” 

The piece of ground was not very large. 


”? said 


**T can 


Perhaps it was twice as large as a common| 


parlor. 

Rollo went to work very eagerly, cutting down 
the alders. He asked Lucy to go and get some 
dry sticks and some birch bark to make their 
fire with. 

“* We can make it of the alders that you are 
cutting down,” replied Lucy. 

‘‘No,” said Rollo; ‘we must have some dry 
wood to begin with. These alders are green, 
and won’t burn very well at first.” 

Lucy was satisfied with this statement, and 
immediately went to work collecting dry sticks 
and birch bark, to kindle the fire. When her 
little heap was ready, Rollo took some matches 
out of a tin box which he carried in his pocket, 
and lighted the fire; and then he put on the 
green sticks which he had cut down. Ina short 
time they had quite a good fire. 

‘‘] wish we had some apples here, to roast,” 
said Lucy. 

‘¢T wish my axe would cut better,” said Rollo. 
He. was hacking away at rather a small alder 





bush, as he said this, and Lucy went up near to 
him to watch the operation. 

‘‘That’s a small one,” said Lucy; ‘“ I should 
think you could cut off that very easily.” 

‘* No,” said Rollo; ‘‘the small ones are hard- 
er to cut down than the larger ones.” 

**O Rollo!” said Lucy. 

“They are, truly,” replied Rollo; ‘ they 
spring so much that the hatchet will not go into 
the wood.” 

“T’ll hold it for you, then,” said Lucy; and 
she took hold of the stem of the alder bush, and 
tried to hold it steady. 

‘Pull it over towards you,” said Rollo; and 
at the same time he continued striking with his 
hatchet into the cleft that he had made. 

Lucy pulled the bush over towards herself 
pretty hard, taking hold of it as high up as she 
could reach. In a moment more it snapped off. 
“QO, that’s the way to get them down,” said 
Lucy. ‘Ill put the tops down, and you cut 
them off at the bottom.” 

Rollo liked this proposal very much, and, on 
trying the experiment, they found that it suc- 
ceeded very well. A very few blows were suf- 
ficient to make the stem of an alder bush snap 
off, when Lucy was pulling the top down to- 
wards the ground. But, then, the stems had to 
be cut up into lengths after they were cut down, 
in order to go on the fire; and Rollo soon began 
to be tired of such hard work. 

After he had cut down, perhaps, half a dozen 
of the bushes, and before he had cleared one 
quarter of his ground, he thought he would stop 
a little while to rest. So he laid his hatchet 
down, and came to the fire, and began to. punch 
it with a long pole. 

The longer he rested, and the more he play- 
ed with the fire, the less inclined he was to go 
to work again; and finally he concluded to play 
blacksmith’s shop instead of a farm. He laid 
down one of the largest of his sticks of wood for 
an anvil, and took a small one in his hand for a 
hammer. ‘Then he took several other sticks, 
and put their ends into the fire, calling them his 
irons, and when they were red hot, as he called 
it,—that is, when the ends were burned to a 
bright coal,—he would take them out one by 
one, and pound them upon his anvil, pretending 
that he was forging horseshoes for Lucy’s horse. 
The sparks, which flew about during the process, 
aided his imagination in making a blacksmith’s 
shop out of a fire in the bushes. 

In short, Rollo entirely lost sight of his plan 
of making a farm; and when, at last, the fire had 
burned nearly out, he and Lucy began to think 
of going home.—Jonas a Judge. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MARIANN, OR THE FRENCH FLOWER GIRL. 
BY FRANCES.—No. 1. 


It was near night, and clouds gathered darkly 
over the city of New York, when a little girl, 
speaking in the broken dialect of the French, en- 
tered a large milliner’s shop, with a basket of 
flowers on her arm, and said to the mistress of the 
establishment, 

*«T have bonnet flowers, madam; will you buy 
them?” 

The lady tok the basket, examined them, and 
said, “‘ They are very handsome, and made very 
neatly; but we do not need them now; can you 
not dispose of them somewhere else?”’ 

“T fear not,” she answered, “for I have sold 
seventy-four baskets of them to-day, and been in 
all the shops I know.” 

The lady looked at her tenderly, for there 
was a subdued tone in her voice, and a gentle- 
ness in her manner, that made an impression 
upon her feelings at once. A gentleman who 
had stood leaning upon the counter, and looking 
at her very attentively, now asked her name. 





SS 

‘Did you make all the flowers you have golq 
to-day?” she asked. 

‘* No, sir,” she replied, ‘“‘ my mother helps me 
when she is well enough.” 

‘Is your mother sick?” asked the gentleman, 

“She is very feeble,” answered Mariany 
‘*and cannot work much of the time.” : 

** Where do you live?” inquired the lady. 

‘“* In Walnut street, near the ferry, in the house 
with Capt. Waters, I do not remember the 
number.” ; 

‘¢ Have you a father?” she then asked. 

** No,” replied Mariann, tears coming to her 
eyes, ‘‘ He died in Europe; and leaving nothing 
for our support, my mother came here, because 
she thought she could do better for me here, than 
in our own country, but she has been sick eye; 
since.” 

‘** How long have you been here?” 

‘* Four years,” answered Mariann. 

‘¢ What was your mother’s maiden name?” 

** Mariann Decouvre,” she replied. 

‘Well, I will take your flowers,” said the 
lady, ‘‘ And will you bring us some more?” 
Mariann said she would, and the lady wished 
her to bring the next she made; then turning to 
her brother, said, ‘‘I think you had better take her 
along with you, as you will go through Walnut 
street, and the carriage is now at the door.” 

‘“* Yes,” he replied, then turning to Mariana, 
said very kindly, ‘ You can ride home with me, 
if you are ready.” She thanked him, and he in. 
mediately led the way to the carriage. 

He asked her many more questions of her 
mother on their way, and when he left her said, 
‘*Tell your, mother she is known in America, 
and will not be forgotten.” 

Mariann hastened to her mother, with this in- 
telligence; but she was so overcome with fatigue, 
she could scarcely finish her story of the day's 
adventures, before she burst into tears, and ex 
claimed, ‘*Oh mother! is there not some way 
we can more easily maintain ourselves? I am 
so tired. I do not believe I could have got 
home to-night, if it had not been for that gentle- 
man. It seems to me, we do not get any thing 
for our flowers.” 

Mrs. Lejenne’s hopes were somewhat excited 
by the story of her daughter, though she did no 
know what friends she could have here. 

She said to Mariann in reply, ‘“ As we trustin 
the Lord, he will provide for us.” 

‘¢ But mother,” said Mariann, “I fear I shall 
never have an education at this rate, for we cat 
but just get our food and clothes.” 

“You need rest, my child,” said the worn-out 
mother. ‘*Go to your chamber, and retire. 
Tomorrow I will talk with you.” 

She obeyed; but long before day, she was 
awake, wondering at the strange questions 0! 
the lady at the bonnet establishment, and plat 
ning a more lucrative employment. 

‘7 will be a milliner,” thought she. I willgo 
to the ladies who bought my flowers, and the 
one who will give me the most, shall have me; 
some one must be willing to give me two dollar 
a week, if I board myself; one dollar a week 
will board us as we now live; and if mother's 
well, she can make flowers enough to clothe us—- 
then I can save a dollar a week towards my edt 
cation.” ‘+ But what if mother is worse.” And 
the shade of this thought was deeper upon be! 
soul, than the light of her joy had been, am 
ment before. 

‘s My mother says, “ pray,” when we do ne 
know which way to turn, so [ will.” And _ strong 
and fervent was the supplication, which went) 
in the silence of that night, from that youl 
heart, to Heaven. 

Mariann Lejenne had an unconquerable de 
sire to be useful. Her mother had taught her! 
‘‘ seek first the kingdom of God, and his right 
eousness,” for herself and others; and it Wé 
not a useless lesson. It seemed as if she nevé! 
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yearned for means to do good beyond the 
threshold of her own humble home. 

Her mother had taught her of the double influ- 
ence, of the learned and talented; and now she 
turned her eye to the hill of science, with a de- 
termination to overleap all obstacles. Young as 
she was, she was constantly studying means to 
accomplish her object; and now that she saw as 
che thought, a new and easy way, she longed 
for the day to break, that she might tell her 
mother. At length a gleam of light entered her 
little chamber, and she rose and went carefully 
io her mother, to see if she was awake. But 
her mother slept. Mariann watched for the 
opening of her eyes, and she gazed upon her pale, 
expressive face, till the warm feelings of her 
heart gushed forth in tears of tenderness and 
love. It was not a burst of sorrow, or of joy— 
but the unchecked flow of filial affection. She 
kissed her mother repeatedly, as she laid back 
the dark locks which had fallen over her brow. 

And again there rose a prayer on the morn- 
ing light, that she might live, to make her moth- 
er blest; to forget the unfortunate past, in pres- 
ent happiness. Oh, what a priceless treasure is | 
sucha child. What a thrill of delight must her 
mother have felt, had she seen those tears of ten- 
der feeling—pure, holy feeling of an uncorrupt- 
edheart. Mrs. Lejenne soon awoke, and said, 
as she saw Mariann at her side, “*‘ Why is my 

hter up so early?” 
on have oil deg since the bells rang two,” 
answered Mariann. ‘I have been thinking of a 
And Mariann told her 
mother of the plan she had formed. 

«But, my dear,” said Mrs. Lejenne, ‘Don’t 
you know you cannot work upon wages, until 
you have learnt the trade? Whoever teaches you 


“Then must I give it up, mother? she sadly 


“J see no way you can accomplish it, my 
child. If my health was good, I could earn our 
board and clothes; but, as it is, you must continue 
tomake flowers for the present, and perhaps a 
change may come.” 

Then Mariann took her neat basket, and has- 
tened to make it full of flowers, to carry to the 
lady who wanted more, for said she to herself, 

“] will tell her that I wish to learn to make 
bonnets, and I do almost believe, she will let me 
have my board for my work, if no more.” 

When she had filled her basket, she went forth 
inearnest expectation of success. The lady who 
had engaged her flowers spoke to her very kind- 
ly, enquired for her mother, paid her for her 
flowers, &c. Then Mariann mentioned her 
wish to her, told her again of her mother’s fee- 
ble health—their poverty, &c. and inquired if 
she would not board and teach her, and let her 
pay her afterwards by her work. The lady at 
once assented; the arrangements were made, 
and if they suited her mother, she was to com- 
mence immediately. 

Mariann could go home every day, to see if 
her mother was well; and if sick, she could stay 
with her, and every thing was favorable to her 
own plan. Then she hastened to her mother to 
communicate her suceess. Mrs. Lejenne ap- 
proved of all, and the next morning, Mariann 
Went, to receive her instructions. 

[To be Continued.] 


THE CANARY BIRD, OR THE DISADVANTAGE 
OF NOT SPEAKING THE TRUTH. 


_ “Next Thursday,” said Mrs. Barton, address- 
ing her two sons, one ten, the other eight years 
of age, “I intend to go to the farm, and if you 
should be very good boys until that time, I will 
take you with me.” 

“IT know I can be good if I try,” said the 
younger, whose name was John. 
“So can I,” said Henry. ‘O, how I shall 


pears, and peaches and plums, and to pluck 
them from the boughs myself.” 

** To-day is Tuesday,” said John, “next day 
after to-morrow will be the day. I do hope it 
will be pleasant.” 

“I fear more for your behaviour than for the 
weather,” said their mother. ‘* Remember thatif 
either of you be guilty of a serious offence, be- 
fore that time, you will be obliged to remain at 
home.” 

Henry and John were very confident that they 
should behave so as to meet their mother’s ap- 
probation, and departed for school with merry 
hearts and smiling faces. The whole of that 
day, whenever they were tempted to do anything 
amiss, thoughts of their promised excursion 
checked them; and they were so diligent at their 
studies that the school-mistress was highly pleas- 
ed, particularly with John, who was often inclin- 
ed to be idle. Their conduct, the next day at 
school, was equally commendable; and when 
they returned home at five o’clock, they felt al- 
most sure that they should not be guilty of doing 
anything which would prevent them from going 
to the farm inthe morning. Their mother was 
gone to visit a sick neighbor, and while supper 
was preparing, they went to amuse themselves 
with the canary bird, whose cage hung on the 
limb of a fine large maple. 

‘* Should you not admire to take the bird in 
your hand?” said John to his brothers. 

‘Yes, but mother says it injures birds to han- 
dle them.” 

‘‘T don’t see why. I have a great mind to 
take it out of the cage, and let it nestle in my 
hand, the feathers look so soft and smooth. I 
want to examine its little cunning claws, too,— 
I can hardly see how they look in the cage.” 

By the means of a bench which stood under 
the tree, John could reach the cage, and remov- 
ing it from the limb, and opening the door, he 
took out the bird. He was delighted to have it 
sit in his hand, and even Henry, though he had 
tried to dissuade his brother from removing it 
from the cage, was pleased to be able to exam- 
ine more nearly its bright, beautiful eyes, and its 
soft, delicate feathers. 

“See how pert it looks sitting on my finger, 
Henry,” said John, and they both forgot that the 
little bird had wings. Not so Mr. Canary. He 
peeped up through the green foliage to the bright 
blue sky above, and his little wings quivered 
with a wish to be soaring away. 

The next moment he was gone. The boys 
kept their eyes upon him, and saw him fly over 
the garden fence and light upon a rosebush. 
They started in pursuit, but the bird had no mind 
to be caught, and flew farther at their approach. 
Just at this time, the house-maid was seen at the 
garden-gate, who, calling to Henry, told him 
that his mother had returned, and wished him to 
carry a small bundle which she held in her hand 
to Mrs. Brown, the sick neighbor she had been 
visiting. He immediately started on his errand, 
and John, who soon found that it wns impossi- 
ble for him to recover the bird, returned to the 
house. In a few minutes afterwards, Mrs. Bar- 
ton happening to go to the door, saw the cage 
sitting on the ground, the door open, and the 
bird gone. 

**Do you know who took the cage down and 
opened it?” said she to John. 

He replied that he did not; but as he spoke, 
he fixed his eyes upon the ground, and the color 
came to his face, which made his mother fear 
that he had not spoken the truth. She forbore, 
however, to question him farther; and when Hen- 


the cage. Henry had always been in the habit 


of speaking the truth, and he could not now 
think of uttering a falsehood, though he thought 
of the promised excursion to the farm, and fear- 
ed that his mother would compel John to stay at 





like to see the trees loaded with ripe apples and 


home for taking the bird from thecage. He did 


ry returned soon afterwards, she inquired of 
him, if he knew anything about the removal of 


not know that he had been guilty of a much 
greater offence by telling what was not true. 
John hung his head and wept, as Henry related 
the circumstances, and their mother was much 
less grieved at the loss of the bird, than at the 
thought that her dear boy, whom she had ever 
taught to consider a lie not only as mean but 
sinful, should be tempted to utter what was false. 
‘“* Remember John,” said she, the next morn- 
ing, as the carriage drove up to the door, that 
was to convey her and Henry to the farm, “that 
you stay at home to-day, not for taking the bird 
out of the cage and suffering it to escape, but for 
denying that you did it.” Tears came into 
John’s eyes; so they did into Henry’s, for he 
loved his brother very much, and felt very un- 
happy at his being obliged to remain at home. 
John felt resolved, from that moment to be a 
good boy, and instead of looking sullen at his 
disappointment, he wiped his eyes, strove to look 
cheerful, and went to school. When he return- 
ed he could not help going to look at the empty 
cage, which had been restored to its orginal 
place. Poor Mr. Canary had never been used 
to procuring his own food, like those birds that 
have their homes in the woods and the fields, 
and he flew about all the morning vainly seek- 
ing to find some eggs boiled hard to suit his 
taste; some bird seeds, or even a leaf of lettuce, 
all of which he had formerly had in plenty. At 
last in his wanderings, he flew back to the very 
maple where his cage hung, and looking down 
through the leaves, he could see the box of nice 
seed where he used to make such fine and plen- 
tiful meals. The gold wires of his cage shone 
brightly wherever a gleam of sunlight fell, and 
the interior looked elegant and airy; above all 
he was very hungry, and darting down he flew 
into the cage, and began to eat the seed with a 
most excellent appetite. While thus engaged, 
John stepped up on the bench and secured him 
in his comfortable home. 

When Henry returned from the farm, and 
gave his brother an account of the delightful 
day he had spent, John felt his disappointment 
more keenly than ever, but it had a salutary ef- 
fect, as from that time he was never known to 
utter a falsehood. 

The next spring Mrs. Barton gave Henry and 
John money to purchase a mate for the canary, 
which she would not have done, had not they 
always been careful to speak the truth, even when 
it was the means of disclosing their own errors. 

[Sabbath School Messenger. 
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THE SELFISH SCHOOL BOY. 

Maurice. Tell me something more about war, 
uncle; tell me something more about it. When 
a king goes to fight, thousands of men go with 
him. Now, if they thought he was in the wrong, 
they would not fight for him. 

Uncle. I will try to make you understand it. 
Maurice, by telling you a tale. A cunning and 
selfish school boy, at Hilltop School, who had 
got a hoard of nuts, drew on himself, by his bad 
conduct, the hatred of some of the lads in a 
neighboring school, who, happening to know 
where he kept his nuts, came and took them 
away. The cunning boy, not being strong 
enough himself to overcome those who were op- 
posed to him, cast about in his mind how to get 
back his property. With this end in view, he 
called his schoolfellows together in great haste, 
and told them that the lads of the other school 
had insulted and robbed them. ‘* Why,” said 
he, ‘* what do you think they have done?’ They 
have stolen our nuts!” ‘* Our nuts!” replied his 
schoolfellows, ‘‘we had no nuts; they must have 
been your own nuts that they have stolen.” 
The cunning boy, however, made answer, that 
all being schoolfellows together, every thing they 
had might be said to be the property of the 





school. ‘Do you not see,” said he, “that it is 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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an injury done to the whole school? Nothing 
can be clearer. They have insulted us, and rob- 
bed us of our nuts, I tell you; and what will the 
neighborhood think of us, if we put up with it, 
like a parcel of cowards?” ‘ Well,” replied his 
schoolfellows, ‘if it be as you say, it certainly 
ought not to be passed over.” ‘ Passed over! I 
should think not, indeed!” replied the cunning 
boy. ‘* When the affair gets wind, people will 
not trouble their heads about the particular own- 
er of the nuts; but they will say, at once, that 
the lads of the Grove School took away a hoard 
of nuts from Hilltop School, and that we had not 
pluck enough to call them to account for it.” 
‘*Looked at in that light,” said the convinced 
schoolfellows, ‘‘ they may certainly be said to 
have insulted us; therefore it is high time to be- 
stir ourselves for the sake of our character.” 

Saying this, they sallied forth in a body after 
the delinquents, whom they soon overtook, and 
a terrible battle ensued, the cunning lad taking 
care, all the time, to keep out of harm’s way. 
Black eyes and bloody noses were to be seen in 
all directions; but, at last, the victory was gain- 
ed, and the booty recovered by its rightful 
owner. On the return of the victorious party, 
the cunning lad, putting a nut into his mouth and 
cracking it, said to his comrades, ‘“* We have 
fought a hard battle; but never mind, for we 
have kept up the credit of the school, and I have 
got my nuts back again.”” ‘ Your nuts!” cried 
out a dozen mouths at once, “ your nuts! why, 
you told us that they were our nuts; but we see 
now how the matter stands; they are our nuts when 
they are to be fought for, and your nuts when 
they are to be cracked. You may think yourself 
very clever in having outwitted us; but as we 
have found out how selfish and unjust you are, 
we will take pretty good care, another time, how 
we interfere in your quarrels.” 

Now, it is much the same, Maurice, with the 
great ones of the earth, when they go to war for 
any object they have in view, as with the cun- 
ning schoolboy; for they enter not the battle 
themselves, but persuade others to fight, telling 
them that their rights and liberties are at stake. 
**Qh!” say they, “the eyes of the world are 
upon us; and if we do not make a noble struggle 
for our rights now, we shall have shame cried 
upon us by all the nations of the earth!” Thus 
called upon, thousands rush forward to the field, 
and shed their blood as freely as if it were wa- 
ter; but when the battle is won, and the fruits of 
victory are shared between the poor fighting- 
men, who carried on the war, and the great ones 
who set them on, the bruises and broken bones 
are left with the one, and the gain, and the hon- 
or, and glory, are, in a great measure, given to 
the other. 

Maurice. 1 see that war is very different to 
what I supposed it to be. Thank you, uncle, 
for your tale of the Selfish Schoolboy. I have 
quite made up my mind never to be a soldier: 

[Maurice and his Uncle. . 











VARIETY. 








Too Late. 

The fault of being too late is common with children. 
Some children are too late at their daily employment, 
and put their employers to inconveniences, and so dis- 
please them, instead of using their utmost endeavors to 
give them satisfaction. Some are too late at their school, 
and by being so they grieve their kind teachers, as well 
as lose part of that valuable instruction which they en- 
deavor to impart. Some children are too late with their 
lessons, and neglect learning them till they come to 
school, which time ought to be occupied in repeating 
them, instead of learning them. Some are too late in 
reaching home, after they have left their school, and 
thus cause their parents much anxiety concerning them; 
being fearful that perhaps they have mingled with bad 
company. Some are too late at their places of worship, 
and sometimes disturb the congregation, as well as lose 
part of that important service. 

Some children are too late at their meals, and then 
commence taking their food without first thanking the 
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Almighty for his great kindness in providing it for them. 
Some children are too late in rising in the morning, and 
therefore leave their rooms without first bending their 
knees in thankfulness to that gracious God, who so 
kindly preserved them through the night; also they 
neglect to beg Him to protect them, both in soul and in 
body, during the day. 

Some children are too late with the concerns of their 
precious and never dying souls; they think but little of 
heaven, and therefore do not prepare for it; they think 
but little of hell, and therefore do not try to escape it; 
they think but little of the awful realities of the judg- 
ment day, when the world will be in a blaze, and there- 
fore do not prepare for it. 

Oh! how awful! how dreadfully awful, then, it will 
be, to be too late for heaven! too late to be with God; 
too late to be with that dear Redeemer, who once shed 
his precious blood to save the souls of those children 
who apply to him for mercy! And oh, how painful it 
will be, for children to be too late to be with their kind 
teachers, and pious parents, in glory ! 


Truly of Such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


A short time ago, when one of the Secretaries of the 
Belfast Auxiliary Bible Society, and another gentleman 
were engaged in collecting the subscriptions for the 
present year, they had occasion to wait upon a lady who 
was in their district. They found her at home, and 
mentioned their business, She told them she believed 
she had been acting wrong for some time in giving so 
small a subscription to such an object [five orp mt | 
and immediately gave them one pound. “But,” sai 
she, “I have more to give you—it is not much, but the 
circumstances connected with it are not common. It 
was collected by a child six years old, to send the Bible 
to the heathen.” When about five years of age, the 
family were sitting round the fire on a winter evening, 
the weather was tempestuous, and the rain beating 
against the windows; the child was playing on the 
hearth-rug. He suddenly looked up in his mother’s 
face ; “Mamma, this is a bad night for the peor.” She 
assented. “But, mamma, this is a bad night for the 
rich.” “Why so,my dear?” “If they are like that rich 
man we were reading about to-day, who pulled down his 
barns to build larger ones, and that night his soul was re- 
quired of him.” After a pause he again said: “This is 
a worse night for the heathen.” “ What makes you say 
sor” “Oh, mamma, they have nobody to tell them 
about Jesus, and no Bibles to read about Jesus.” And 
running to his father, he said: “ Papa, will you give me 
a half-penny?” “What for?” “What for?” “Tohelp 
buy Bibles for poor heathens who have none of their 
own.” He got a little box next day. During a year of 
suffering he kept his object constantly in view. Una- 
ble to go out but seldom, he pleaded with the friends 
who came to the house for something—any thing, “to 
help buy Bibles for poor heathens who had nobody to 
tell them about Jesus.” He seldom pleaded in vain: he 
was in earnest. In about a year his little collection 
amounted to ten shillings and fourpence half-penny. At 
the age of six, it pleased the Lord to remove him from 
this world of sin and suffering. When near the close of 
his career, he one day said to his mother,—* Mamma, I 
love you very much, but I love Jesus a great deal more.” 
“ You have been very kind to me, and have done-a great 
deal for me, but Jesus has been a great deal kinder, and 
has done a great deal more.” “I like to be with you, 
mamma, but I’d rather go to Jesus.” Into the presence 
of the Saviour whom he loved he was early removed. 
Almost his last request was, that his little store should 
be given to “ buy Bibles for the poor heathens who had 
no books to read about Jesus.” His mother, who men- 
tioned these circumstances, said she had kept the col- 
lection for some time past; but having been present at 
a Bible meeting in this town a short time since, she re- 
solved not only to increase her own subscription, but 
also, considering it the best means of carrying her little 
boy’s intention to effect, to give his money to the Bi- 
ble Society. 


i 
Sagacity of a Dog. 

A gentleman of property had a mastiff of great size, 
very watchful, and altogether, a fine, intelligent animal. 
Though often let out to range about, he was, in general, 
chained up during the day, in a wooden house con- 
structed for his comfort and shelter. On a certain day, 
when let out, he was observed to attach himself particu- 
larly to his master; and when the servant, as usual, 
came to tie him up, he clung so to his master’s feet— 
showed such anger when they attempted to force him 
away, and altogether was so particular in his manner, 
that the gentleman desired him to be left as he was, and 
with him he continued the whole day; and when night 
came on, still he staid by him, and on going toward his 
bed room, the dog resolutely, and for the first time in 
his life, went up along with him, and rushing into the 








room took refuge under the bed, from whence neither 


‘hand, attempted to stab the sleeping gentleman ; but the 


blows nor caresses could draw him. In the middle of 
the night, a man burst into the room, and, dagger in 


dog darted at the robber’s neck, fastened his fangs in }j 
a so kept him down that his master had time to caj 
for assistance and secure the ruffian, who turned Out ty 
be the coachman, and who afterwards confessed tha 
seeing his master receive a large sum of money, he apj 
the groom consulted together to rob him—and that the 
plotted the whole scheme leaning over the roof of jh 
dog’s house.—Dublin Mag. 
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Witnesses to the Saviour, 


The heavens gave witness. A new star passed thro 
the sky at his incarnation; and at his crucifixion, 
three hours, the sun was darkened. 

The winds and seas gave witness, when at his w 
the tempest was hushed, and rough billows smooth 
intoacalm. At the same word the inhabitants of the 
waters crowded around the ship, and filled the net gf 
the astonished and worshipping disciples. 

The earth gave witness. At his death and at his 1. 
surrection, it trembled to its centre. 

Disease gave witnees. Fevers were rebuked; the 
blind saw their Deliverer ; the deaf heard his voice; the 
dumb published his glory; the sick of the palsy wer 
made whole; and the lepers were cleansed at his bidding, 

—_— 
Proper Spirit in Correcting Children, 

The son of a godly man, had transgressed the famil 
laws. The father took him into the family circle, spent 
some time in explaining to him the nature and evil of 
that crime, and laying down the rod, he said, “It ism 
duty, my child, to correct you; but I will do it in the 
fear of God. Let us first pray.” The whole family cir. 
cle threw themselves on their knees, while he poured 
out, with deep emotions and many tears, a prayer for his 
stubborn and rebellious child. The culprit alone r. 
mained standing ; but the prayer and tears of his fi- 
ther melted his refractory heart, and he kneeled als, 
The correction was administered with evident distress, 
but it was light, for the child bowed instantly in submis. 
sion and penitential confessions. It was the last correc. 
tion he ever needed.—Brownlee’s Lights §& Shadows. 


—_- 

A Sensiste Littte Boy.—A friend of Mr. Car- 
wright, the celebrated Dentist, took his son to have his 
mouth inspected by that able artist, who, with a won- 
derful celerity, removed seven of the boy’s first teeth. 
Upon the boy erying out with surprise, and a little 
pain, Cartwright said, Never mind Johnny, your teeth 
will come again. -Johnny with tears in his eyes, in- 
quired, “ Will they come again before dinner, Mr. Catt- 
wright?” 











POETRY. 








ADAM AND EVE IN EDEN LIVED. 
Tune.—The Gondolier. 


Adam and Eve in Eden lived, 
A Garden sweet and fair ; 
Their Maker’s blessing they received, 
And every good was there. 
One tree that in the midst was placed, 
God bid them not to take, 
But ah! the fruit they dared to taste, 
And his commandment break ! 
Then did the Lord his Angel send, 
And drove them from that place, 
And sinful man in grief did spend 
All his remaining days. 
Then let me never, never dare 
To disobey the Lord, 
But even now my heart prepare 
To learn his holy word. 
—~>—- 
A CONTRAST. 
BY THE LATE REV. MATTHEW WILKES. 


Calculate the weights and measures, 
Past, and present, and to come, 
Of your worldly, sensual pleasures : 

State at ~~ the mighty sum ;— 
Tell me, are they not a bubble, 

Blown by sin’s fantastic breath, 
Agitated now with trouble, 

Bursting soon in endless death ? 


Calculate again the measure, 
Past, and present, and to come, 
Of the Christian’s holy pleasure ; 
State at large the, mighty sum ; 
Tell me—is it not a river, 
Ever flowing, ever free, 
God alone the gracious giver ? 











Stop—and drink and happy be. 





